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1944,  and the total production for five years of war
had reached 16,400 planes a year later.    Where the
shipyards had built less than sixteen ships in 1940, they
turned out more than 2400 in 1944, for a global pro-
duction of 4419 ships of every kind, by the end of

1945.    The 70,000 vehicles of 1940 became 147,000 at
the end of four years, and production of tanks rose
from 100 to an average of 1700 a year. By the time that
Germany surrendered  the global value  of  Canada's
war production alone exceeded $11,000,000,000.

If these few figures give an idea of the effort made
by the Canadian people they represent only one seg-
ment of the economic activity displayed by the
Canadians. Agriculture played its part, as lumbering,
fishing, mining, and electric power played theirs, to
such an extent that not only did production increase in
every case from 1939 to 1945, but between these dates
it doubled or more as did the net value of goods pro-
duced.8

Until 1914 Canada had been an agricultural coun-
try and a producer of primary products. At that time
the country had been able to meet, in part, the in-
creased demand for manufactured products, brought
about notably by the expansion of the western
provinces. The first World War, which hastened the
day of its economic majority, permitted Canada to
take its place among the industrial powers. Today,

9 Net value of production:         *939                        X94^

Agriculture                                 846,100,000         1,483,263,000

Lumbering                                  217,710,000           711,026,833

Fishing                                        34,400,000           107,908,162

Minerals                                     393,200,000           422,074,303

Electric Power                            149,900,000           220,511,067

Manufactured goods                     1,521,100,000        3,467,004,980